Ellen Terry's record of her life covers a period of about sixty years.
She had not quite finished it when in the autumn of 1906, the year
of her stage jubilee, she went to America for a long tour under Charles
Frohman's management. The two people responsible for this new
edition of her book were members of the company she took with her.
One of them, her daughter Edith Craig, was engaged as stage-manager,
as she had been on Ellen Terry's tours of the English provinces in 1903
and 1904. She also played a part in "The Good Hope", which, with
"Nance Oldfield", was alternated with "Captain Brassbound's Conver-
sion" during the American tour. The other, Edith Craig's most intimate
friend Christopher St. John, the author of the English version of "The
Good Hope", who had for some time acted as a sort of literary hench-
man to Ellen Terry, had not such an obvious claim to be included in
the company. In engaging her Ellen Terry was influenced by the fact
that she was collaborating with her in her autobiography. They both
hoped that they would be able to get on with it during the tour, but
for a variety of reasons this proved impossible. The work had to be put
on one side until Ellen Terry returned to England in the summer of
1907. It was resumed in circumstances which account for the undeniable
scrappiness of the last chapters. During the American tour Ellen Terry
had married again, and absorbed in the present, had lost interest in
things past. Having other fish to fry, she left the task of finishing the
book almost entirely to her collaborator. She, who had been in close
touch with her chief in its earlier phasesj now met her rarely. While
Ellen Terry was touring the provinces with her husband in "Captain
Brassbound's Conversion", there was nothing to do but make shift
with her diaries and letters. It was only by resorting to copious quota-
tions that the deserted collaborator was able to bring the autobiography
up to the length required by contracts with editors and publishers*

Dr Johnson once expressed the opinion that the finest books in the
world owe their existence to duns. This is an encouragement to admit
that Ellen Terry's book might never have been written if she had not
had the incentive of being eager to retrieve her fortunes. She had lost
the greater part of her savings by her first venture into management
at the Imperial Theatre in 1903, and any opportunity for making the
loss good was welcome during the next few years. She regarded her
autobiography as a potboiler, and never took any pride in it. Some of
her most intimate friends did not even know she had written it until
it was issued in instalments in American and English periodicals.
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